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XXVI. — The Native Races of Abyssinia. By H. Blanc, M.D., 
M.K.C.S.E., F.K.G.S., F.A.S.L., etc., H.M. Indian Me- 
dical Staff, lately on special duty in Abyssinia. 

{Bead November 10th, 1868.] 

High — often impassable — mountain ranges separate Abyssinia 
from the burning shores of the Red Sea, and the sandy deserts 
where the Daukili and the Adail roam in search of pasture, 
more frequently of plunder. Towards the north and west, the 
same mighty barrier isolates this table-land from the savanna 
inhabited by the Bareas, the Shankalas, and the many Arab 
tribes, — vast expanse, stretching from the foot of the Ethio- 
pian basaltic rocks to the White Nile, and to those almost un- 
known regions wherein the pagan Gallas dwell. 

Although scorched at its base by the fierce simoon, Abys- 
sinia stands aloof and apart, a gem in torrid Africa, the per- 
fection of a temperate and healthy clime. Lofty plateaus, in- 
tersected by abrupt and deep valleys, reveal there, more than 
elsewhere, Nature's strange and marvellous works; — rivers, 
such as the far-famed Nile, — lakes, like Haik, — G-uaragne and 
Tana, nowhere surpassed in beauty and loveliness, — the many- 
shaped mountains, some overturned pyramids, some as the 
ever-frozen peaks of Simien, mere white specks on the blue 
horizon and purer sky, — all unite to give to that land some- 
thing so poetical, nay, so fantastic, that at first it is difficult to 
imagine, beyond Nature's peerless work, anything to astonish 
or surprise. However, it is so. The races that inhabit those 
regions offer so many special and uncommon features, that 
they are themselves, perhaps, of greater interest than even the 
land they dwell in. 

In Africa, more than in any other part of the known world, we 
generally find native races in their greater purity. The Hotten- 
tots, the Zulus, the Caffres, etc., taken separately, are so well de- 
fined as to appear fashioned on one mould, — see one, you see the 
tribe ; in manners, customs, religion, they are one, and any dif- 
ference in species seems as if absorbed in the classic type. The 
Abyssinian, on the contrary, presents much analogy to many 
European nations, the offspring of divers invaders ; and at the 
present day, the sight of one of the descendants of the primitive 
Ethiopian race, would be as great a marvel as if, in our own land, 
we met with one whe could trace his lineage to the ancient 
Britons who fought against the victorious legions of Osesar. 

If there is not such a thing as a pure specimen of the pri- 
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mordial Abyssinian race, — did it ever exist ? I more than doubt 
it, — can it have been the Shankala ? that Negro tribe dwelling 
in the woods and forests of the low country on the north-western 
frontier of Abyssinia ; or beyond the blue Nile, after its great 
curve through Grodjam and the Galla country ? or in the hot 
plains east of Tigre ? No. Where they are found at the 
present day, — the flat-nosed, dark ebony, short, curly, woolly- 
haired, muscular, ignorant, and fetish-worshipping Skankala, — 
might have been seen centuries and centuries ago, ever since 
the existence of the race, the same as to-day, clad in the 
dried-up skins of animals, armed with the club, and similar to 
many of the wild denizens of his wilderness, a coward at the 
attack, irresolute in the defence, but ferocious when driven at 
bay. Were the Shankalas expelled from the fertile plains of 
Begemder ? from the richly- watered basin of the Tana lake, 
and from the high ranges of Shoa, and the bleak plateaus of 
Amhara Proper? Have they, like so many other inferior 
native races, retreated before the advance of a superior one, 
and, abandoning their land to the invader, retired to deep ma- 
larious jungles, seeking in those very dangers for safety against 
a relentless foe ? There is even no probability that such an 
event did occur. It is the same with man as with other sec- 
tions of animal life, nay, even with vegetable existence itself. 
And it is quite as natural to admit that the tropical palm can 
thrive in the Siberian steppes, or the flora of the Abyssinian 
Alps in the deep valleys watered by the Blue Nile, as to credit 
that the temperate zone of the Abyssinian plateaus is the 
cradle of the Shankala race, the land they inhabited as a people 
until forced, by external agencies, to retire to localities better 
adapted to their organisation. The oldest records we possess 
about Abyssinia confirm these views. They represent the 
Abyssinian race as powerful, enterprising, and possessing a 
civilisation superior to that of any African race ; indeed, it is 
probable that, since centuries, instead of improving, they have 
more than remained stationary, — they have fallen back. Their 
laws, their manners, their customs, are many of them borrowed 
from a civilisation foreign to their land ; and even their feudal 
system is but a rude copy of rules that were acknowledged for 
centuries by Europe itself. 

Be it, as some suggest, that the Abyssinians and the Egyp- 
tians originally formed but one race, afterwards cut off from 
one another, and that, influenced by different conditions, of ex- 
istence, they varied after awhile so greatly as to cast doubts on 
a common origin ; — be it that Abyssinia was peopled by a race 
of its own, but now extinct : — these surmises, as far as we are 
concerned, must for the present be discarded, as no vestige of 
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a primitive race can anywhere be traced. The Abyssinians of 
the present day constitute essentially a mixed race, in which 
the Arab, Jewish, and Galla elements are more or less inti- 
mately combined. The Abyssinians accept several large divi- 
sions among themselves, also a few distinct tribes. The first 
are — the Amharas, the people of Tigre", of Lasta, and of Shoa. 
The principal tribes or classes are — the Falashas, the Ka- 
mawnts, the Agavs, the Zalans, the Waitos, and the Figens. 
Lastly, the Wallo-Gallas are becoming daily more and more 
an integral part of the population of Abyssinia, and have in 
so many respects assimilated themselves with the actual native 
races as to be considered as one of them. 

The Amharas were originally the people who inhabited the 
small province included between the Tacazze and the Beehelo 
on one side, Yedjow and Begemder on the other, although at 
the present day an Amhara is scarcely to be found in that part 
of the country where the Gallas so greatly predominate ; the 
word Amhara, nevertheless, still serves to designate the ma- 
jority of the population of Abyssinia. 

By Amhara we understand all the Christian population of 
the large tract of country included between the Wallo-Galla 
country, Worihaimanoo, and Lasta to the east, and the low 
country beyond Koura to the west, and extending northwards 
to Tigi-6, and (towards the south) to the great curve of the Blue 
Nile. 

The Amhara is handsome and prepossessing. He is well- 
proportioned, muscular, and strongly limbed ; his head is large, 
with but a slight preponderance of basilar development; the 
face is small in proportion to the cranium; the eyes large, 
black, very beautiful, but somewhat devoid of expression ; the 
nose straight or slightly curved ; the lips small, often rosy ; 
the beard generally scanty, and if of a certain length on the 
chin and upper lip, still very scarce, if not quite absent, on 
the cheeks ; the teeth are even and white ; the hair is coarse, 
curly, sometimes woolly, often long ; the hue of the skin varies 
considerably from dark brown to a dirty yellow. The Amhara 
language is an impure Geez, with a mixture of Arabic and 
Galla words. 

The people of Tigre' inhabit the greater portion of the northern 
provinces of Abyssinia. They differ but slightly from the 
Amharas ; the head and face are somewhat longer ; the teeth 
more irregular, long, and prominent; the eyes smaller but 
brighter ; and the face more bony and angular. They are also 
of middle height, but less largely built ; their extremities are 
smaller, and the hair, especially in the women, longer and 
finer. They are generally darker than the Amharas. The 
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Tigre dialect has still more connexion with Geez than the 
Amhara. 

The people of Lasta seem to combine the best points of the 
two first. Their forehead is wide and high, the eye large 
and bright, the nose straight, and the lips small ; and although 
they are somewhat below the middle height, they are remark- 
ably well made, and notorious for their strength and agility. 
They generally speak the Tigre dialect. 

The people of Shoa are, as a rule, darker, and of a higher 
stature than the Amharas ; otherwise in their personal appear- 
ance they present no marked difference, and speak the same 
language, only replacing the clacking h by a g. In Tigre, in 
Shoa, but even more so in Begemder and in Gondar, a large 
portion of the population belongs to the religion of Mohammed ; 
and though they differ in no way in other respects from the 
Christian populations we have just described, they are not in- 
cluded in the term Amhara, or of people of Tigre, etc., but 
whatever may be the province they inhabit, they come under 
the common designation of Islams. 

The four great divisions of the Abyssinian people differ still 
further in a few unimportant points. Thus, in their dress, the 
trousers worn by the people of Tigre", are shorter and tighter 
than those of the other Abyssinians. Their buildings are 
generally made of stone and mud, flat roofed, and square ; 
whilst everywhere else the circular form and thatched roof is 
adopted, both for churches and buildings. The people of Shoa 
do not wear the red-striped shama, but a better woven border 
of many colours. Their spears are smaller, and their swords 
shorter and less curved than those of the Amharas. 

Of all the separate tribes the Falashas are the most import- 
ant. They are found in large numbers in Wolkait, Waggara, 
Armachao, and Koura. Whether we admit or not that Makeda, 
an Abyssinian queen, contemporary of Solomon, was the queen 
of Sheba or not, and that, on her supposed return to Abyssinia 
with her son Menilek, the offspring of Solomon, she was really 
accompanied by a large number of the people of the country 
she had visited : the fact, nevertheless, remains, that the 
Falashas are Jews. To this day they have retained many of 
the customs of their race, observe the sabbath, and are very 
particular concerning their food, and other observances of the 
Mosaic law. They carry even these prejudices to such an ex- 
tent that, though not remarkable for cleanliness, they will not, 
from fear of pollution, enter the Christian's abode ; but should 
accident bring them in contact with the impure Christian, they 
at once return to their homes, and cast off the raiment con- 
taminated by the Anihara's touch. In appearance they retain 
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also, the features of the Jewish race. It is said, that they are 
ignorant of Hebrew, and speak a dialect having no connexion 
with that language, or with any of those of Abyssinia. In 
some respects they contrast favourably with the lazy Abys- 
sinians. Skilled in the potter's art and good masons, they 
form almost exclusively the industrious portion of the commu- 
nity j and though frequently sorely oppressed and persecuted, 
they are, nevertheless, still a numerous and wealthy though 
despised class. 

The Kamawnts are a peculiar people, inhabiting more espe- 
cially the province of Tschelga, situate at the north-west ex- 
tremity of Lake Tana. In appearance they have much in 
common with the Felashas, so that it is not improbable that 
the popular opinion as to their being originally of the same 
tribe, is correct. Theodore had told them to become Christians ; 
that was enough to silence all their prejudices, and outwardly 
they accepted to be received as members of the church, were 
baptised, and partook of the communion. But no sooner did 
they feel themselves, through his weakness, strong enough to 
resist his commands, than they returned to their former creed. 
Saturday is also their sabbath ; and though less fanatical and 
bigoted than the Abyssinian Jew, still they would rather die 
of hunger than eat of the cow killed by a Christian. Although 
they have a sacred language of their own, they usually speak 
the Amharic. When we passed through Tschelga, on our way 
to Theodore's camp, we saw one of their places of worship. 
A beautiful thickly foliaged grove, so dense that not even the 
rays of the sun could witness their religious ceremonies. 
What these consist of it is impossible to say ; few are initiated; 
their elders and priests are alone allowed to be present at the 
most sacred mysteries. It seems, however, from what is 
known of their worship, that their creed is a mixture of pa- 
ganism and Judaism. They adore God under the name of 
KSber, "the Glory", acknowledge some of the books of the 
Old Testament, and at the same time have a strange reverence 
for the cactus, and other plants. As a rule, they are poor, 
and used formerly to gain their livelihood by supplying Gon- 
dar with firewood. They are a quiet and inoffensive people ; 
but so brave and resolute in the defence of their homesteads and 
sanctuaries, that they are but seldom molested by their crafty 
but cowardly neighbours. Their dress is the same as that of 
the Amharas, only both men and women wear earrings ; the 
first, small gold or silver ones ; the women, heavy pieces of 
lead or wood, in order to lengthen the ear. Both the Felashas 
and the Kamawnts do not wear the mahtab, — the string of 
blue silk worn round the neck by all those who make profes- 
sion of Christianity in Abyssinia. 
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The Agans are a tribe of Galla origin. The date of their 
appearance in Abyssinia is unknown, but must have been, at a 
very remote period, as the two sections of the tribe — one in- 
habiting at the south of Lake Tana, the other to the westward 
of Lasta — have lost much of their uniformity of language, and 
though doubtless of the same race, could not, if reunited at 
the present day, be able to understand one another. In per- 
sonal appearance, the difference is less marked ; they are both 
fairer than the Amharas ; their features are bold and hand- 
some ; rather under the middle height ; they are well knit, 
and remarkable as well on account of the delicacy of their 
hands and feet, as for the fine texture of the hair, of a better 
quality and longer than that of the Amhara, quite equal to 
that of the Wallo-Gallas. The Agavs of Lasta inhabit small 
villages, perched almost to the summit of those high mountain 
ranges ; they are poor, and live almost exclusively on the milk 
and flesh of their herds of goats. Bred to hardship and so- 
briety, they have justly acquired a reputation for endurance 
and bravery, and are much esteemed as soldiers. Agav Me- 
dar (the land of the Agavs), bordering on Damot, is one of 
the finest provinces of Abyssinia. These Agavs form a wealthy 
and powerful tribe. When we passed through their country, 
their hospitality knew no bounds ; and their amiable and 
courteous manners, their pleasing, smiling faces, I still re- 
member with pleasure. The Agavs wear the mahtab. Churches 
arise near their villages, and priests dwell among them for all 
that are not looked upon as Christians by the Amharas on ac- 
count of some prejudice or the other. They are brave, and 
if invaded, fight to the last. Theodore knew that, and always 
left them alone. 

The Zalans are a pastoral people, met within Central Abys- 
sinia, especially in Demhea ; they are more a caste than a se- 
parate tribe. Their occupation is most likely the cause of this 
separation, as the mere fact of doing something, be it merely 
keeping cattle, is sufficient in the eyes of the lazy and vain- 
glorious Amhara, to deprive them of all consideration and re- 
spect. The Zalans live in small villages, often composed of 
only one family, and aware that they are despised, keep aloof 
from everyone. To this isolation and want of intercourse, is 
probably due their uncouth appearance and rather coarse man- 
ners. They are noted for their skill in the use of the stick, — 
such a powerful weapon in their hands, that several Amharas, 
armed with spear and shield, will certainly not attempt to 
plunder the cattle protected by the strong arm of a Zalan. 

The Waitos are a small tribe inhabiting the shores of Lake 
Tana. Their appearance is not very prepossessing, and to 
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that, probably, as much as to their predilection for the unclean 
hippopotamus, can we account for the ban in which they are 
held. They are small in stature, the face large in proportion 
to the head, their extremities large, and the limbs too long for 
their size, their hair is short and woolly, and they would bear 
much resemblance to the Shankalas were it not for the fairness 
of their skin, their straight nose, and moderate-sized lips. 
They are expert fishermen, construct and man the tanquas, or 
bulrush canoes, that ply over the lake. They hunt the hippo- 
potamus with a poisoned speai', — a feat replete with perils and 
dangers, as we had occasion to convince ourselves, whilst at 
Kourata, on the persons of some of our boatmen, whose bodies 
bore the dreadful marks of the struggle that must have taken 
place between the hunter and the huge infuriated animal. We 
found the Waifcos always obliging and civil. On one occasion 
Mr. Rassam, having shot a hippopotamus, made it over to 
them, out of which fifty families fed for a week, and their joy 
and gratitude for this their favourite treat was, indeed, pleasing 
to witness. The Waitos are most of them Mussulmans ; a few 
only wear the mahtab. 

The Figens are a border tribe beyond Agaw Medar, and to 
the south of Lake Tana. Much is said about their cruelty and 
powers of incantation. They inhabit a well wooded country, 
abounding in elephants, and their principal occupation consists 
in hunting those large quadrupeds. Twice a-year they bring 
the ivory to the markets of Agaw Medar and Godjam. For a 
long time they were prohibited from entering that province, or 
to proceed to Gondar, as their arrival was always followed by 
numerous demoniacal visitations. 

The Wallo-Gallas, a large, wealthy, and powerful tribe, in- 
habit the fine plateau that extends from the Bechelo to Shoa. 
As I have given a detailed account of them elsewhere,* it suf- 
fices to say that, originally from equatorial Africa, they made 
their first appearance in Abyssinia towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century. They not only subdued and occupied the 
fairest provinces, their present country, but often carried their 
victorious arms to Gondar and Tigre, and imposed their rule 
on many Christiam emperors up to the time of Theodore's 
reign. They are a brave, handsome race ; and now that their 
great enemy is no more, they bid fair, should they — burying 
in oblivion all internal rivalries and petty jealousies — once 
more unite, to overrun Abyssinia, and impose on the debauched 
and sensual Christians of that coun try the false creed of theKoran. 

* A Narrative of Captivity in Abyssinia, with some account of Theodore, his 
People, and Country. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 
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Such are, then, the several tribes and classes that constitute 
the Abyssinian race. Taken as a whole, with the exception of 
the oppressed and hard-working peasants, there is nothing in 
them to praise or extol. Beggars infest the land ; the priests 
are ignorant and bigoted; the soldiers, the curse of the 
country. Abyssinians, I regret to say, are cowardly, adepts 
at low treachery, lazy, pretentious, and pompous. Naturally 
drunkards and gluttons, they are only abstemious by necessity, 
and their festivals are but low and coarse orgies. They have 
no literature, no means of recreation. Their conversation is a 
revolting incoherent talk, partly blasphemous, partly lascivious, 
and when they favoured us with their society, always ending in 
requests for favours. When we state that cleanliness is a 
shame, debauchery no disgrace, robbery, treachery, and mur- 
der glorious deeds, we have summed up the qualifications most 
prized by that degraded race ; and if their timorous nature made 
them recoil before the daring act of murdering the white men, 
their guests, they enjoyed, at least for a while, the idea of 
their importance, and swaggered, full of pride, before the few 
helpless individuals their king detained in captivity and in 
chains ! 



